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study, "The Bridge/' was taken. Ernest 
Roth, who contributed several new archi- 
tectural plates, all delicately and in- 
cisively drawn, furnished a vigorous bit 
of perspective, "The Buttress/' and 
Franklin T. Wood, of Boston, an inti- 
mately rendered "Old Man with Hand 
to His Head/' 

The work of the committee of selec- 
tion must have been uncommonly diffi- 
cult in this case, since the limit to the 
fund did not allow them to consider a 
number of other plates equally attractive, 
such as Henry Winslow's magnificent 
gnarled "Wood Monsters," Dorothy 
Stevens's very personal Flemish archi- 
tectural plates, figures by William A. 
Levy and Ernest Haskell, delicate proofs 
by Gustav Goetsch, intimately decorative 
tree compositions by Elizabeth Colwell, 
and many others, not to mention the 
temptations of the color and tonal work. 

In the field of color etching, George 
Senseney showed little new work as im- 
portant as that in the last exhibition; 
but Charles B. King was well repre- 
sented, and Maud Hunt Squire continued 
her amusing experiments in flat tint 
plates. John Cotton and Philip Ayer 
Sawyer showed color plates for the first 
time, Sawyer bringing in two rare aqua- 
tints of dogs, or rather puppies — clever 
and impudent. Among the works ex- 
pressed chiefly in tone were large, virile 
plates by Arthur S. Covey and David 
Tice Workman. 

The plan of Associate Memberships 
makes it possible for the Chicago Society 
of Etchers to carry on, not only its reg- 
ular annual exhibition, which is always 
open to any American etcher whose work 
is acceptable to the jury, and which is 



installed at the Art Institute in some 
state, with white walls, white frames, 
azaleas and the like, but to arrange for 
several traveling exhibitions as well. 
During the past year two of these 
smaller exhibitions, mounted uniformly 
but not framed, have been in continual 
use, visiting the galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh, the Worcester 
Art Museum, Toledo, Milwaukee, and 
many other cities. Everywhere these 
collections have been well received. A 
system of labeling the mats makes it 
possible to dispense with printed cata- 
logues, and the mats are equipped to 
make hanging as expeditious as possible. 
Thus the work is shown more widely 
than is possible with paintings. In this 
respect the etcher has a great advantage, 
since he can readily furnish proofs for 
several shows at the same time. 

In a society where the scattered mem- 
bership is not available for frequent 
meetings, work of a general nature must 
be substituted for the give-and-take of 
common association. This has led to the 
campaign for the understanding of the 
art, in which the publication by the 
Society of prints, bulletins and books is 
systematically undertaken. During the 
recent exhibition, a press has been in- 
stalled in the gallery, with the intention 
(following the example of the Royal So- 
ciety of Painter-Etchers) of giving a 
few demonstrations of printing. This 
proved of so great general interest that 
the demonstrations, after the first week, 
were given daily — an experiment requir- 
ing some industry and hardihood, but 
admirably adapted to show to visitors 
the difference between a proof and a pen- 
and-ink. 
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IT is not generally known that there 
is in Venice, on the Grand Canal, a 
gallery devoted to modern paintings 
better worth seeing than many of the 



damaged "old masters" which tourists so 
assiduously pursue and "discover" in old 
churches. That there is a potent charm 
about old Venetian pictures for the ap- 
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propriately sentimental dweller in Ven- 
ice I should be the last to deny, for 
I have revelled all a summer's day in 
that gay and gallant Quattrocento, when 
the real world was as strange as story- 
books, glamorous with the colors of the 
Orient, and fantastic as the legends of 
the Middle Age. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence to find in some dim sacristy the 
ruined image of a great thought by Tin- 
toret, the scene so black that only the 
thought remains, preserved in some mem- 
orable figure at the heart of the dramat- 
ic conception. Ah, yes, they are days 
of enchantment, the days with old pic- 
tures in Venice; when one emerges from 
the Doge's Palace into the sunlit Piaz- 
zetta to behold the world well-nigh as 
glorious as in Veronese, when one's 
vision of the blue canals ruffled by saun- 
tering breezes, of Gothic windows in 
stately palaces, of the pealing rose-red 
plaster of the walls, seem quite identical 
with all we have seen and loved in the 
paintings of Canaletto and Guardi. But 



in this wonderland, where the arch of 
every little bridge frames a picture, 
where there is not a moment from the 
dawn of day to the radiant hour when 
the rose-red tower of San Giorgio Mag- 
giore glows in golden light and the ex- 
quisite Venetian night with its music and 
its mystery descends, there is not a 
moment when one does not yearn to be a 
painter to perpetuate the fugitive, fair 
moments, to carry on the tradition of 
creative achievement, not leave it dark- 
ening with the precious relics of a by- 
gone age in the dim sacristies of old 
churches. 

If, indeed, in Venice old pictures 
please us best, let us with zealous pur- 
pose, see to it that its present life prove 
worthy of its past. Let us not be con- 
tent with scoffing at the unhappy daubs 
sold to the seekers of souvenirs in the 
arcades of the Piazza. Let us rather 
seek out the Palazzo Pesaro where a col- 
lection of modern pictures may be seen, 
testifying to the abiding vitality of the 
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esthetic instinct in man — a collection 
that as well represents the character of 
our purposes as artists and our lives as 
men in this twentieth, as did for the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Vittore 
Carpaccio and Paolo Veronese. 

The oldest picture in the gallery, at 
least tile oldest picture worth mention, 
is one that very appropriately serves 
to bridge the years between the closing 
days of the Venetian Renaissance, and 
the opening of, I believe, a new epoch 
'•of great artistic achievement. This pic- 
ture plainly belongs to the old order. In 
fact, it seems less modern than Guardi, 
the master whose manner it perhaps aims 
to imitate. I refer to one of Favretto's 
realistic evocations of the eighteenth 
century in Venice. The Piazza San 
Marco, the Piazzetta and the court-yard 
of the Doge's Palace, these were Fav- 
retto's invariable subjects, but he was in- 
terested less in architecture and atmos- 
phere than in the courtly, ogling gossip- 
ing world of fashionable passers-by in 
silks, satins and perukes. In Guardi 



the same sort of people are often pres- 
ent, but they are merely a part of our 
general impression. With them we stand 
a moment enjoying the effect of light 
and color, commenting on the prospects 
of the weather. With Favretto there is 
no color and no light to distract our 
attention, which the ladies and gentle- 
men seem rather to solicit as they wan- 
der to and fro in the summer twilight, 
even as their descendants do to this 
day in the Piazzas of Italian towns. 
It is not the eighteenth century's self, 
that this painter represents, but a sen- 
timental modern sort of masquerade, like 
the verses of Austin Dobson. Nearby 
there is an atmospheric village scene by 
one of the best of the contemporary 
Italians, Ciardi. In this canvas the ef- 
fect is that of the opalescent tints of 
early morning frost, just at the hour 
when the winter sun has come to raise 
the color values in its silvery light. The 
slick pigment, by its own glitter, con- 
tributes to the atmospheric suggestion. 
Italy, however, has few painters in this 
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Italian collection. The director is seek- 
ing only for the best, and the best can 
be found elsewhere. 

From Spain, Venice possesses charac- 
teristic pictures by her two great living 
painters, Zuloaga and Sorolla. The 
former's portrait group of three women 
is called Aunt Louisa. The aunt is a 
heavy-faced, hard-featured old party, 
with a dab of powder in the hollow of 
her jowl, and a yellowish veil that hangs 
half up and half down across her nose. 
Under one arm she carries a sky terrier. 
The two nieces are evidently fresh from 
the country, their clothes eloquent of the 
village store. At the moment depicted, 
the poor girls are squirming under the 
relentless scrutiny of their terrible aunt. 
Sorolla's picture represents the drying 
of sails in some hot country. There are 
flowers, and flower-faced girls about, but 
the chief factor, as always with Sorolla, 
is the sun, the look of it as it falls on 
the white canvas and makes its heat 
quiver in the humid air. The brush 
stroke is big, befitting a big impression. 

Of the living painters of France, per- 
haps the best are Simon, Cottet and 
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Menard. They are well represented in 
this important collection. By Simon 
there is a church interior in Brittany. 
The ceremony of feet-washing is being 
commemorated. A sunbeam from the 
bright world has fallen upon the gold 
and silver vestments of the officiating 
priests. It mercifully spares the poverty 
of the peasant worshippers, leaving them 
dimly seen in the dull gloom of the lit- 
tle church. Cottet's Breton scene is 
more cheerful and pleasing. A religious 
procession has just come out of church 
into the dazzling light of open day. On 
the faces of little scarlet-clad acolytes, 
white robed communicants, fat priests 
and bronzed peasants, the afternoon sun 
shines with strong glow. The effects of 
golden light on white, plum, orange and 
scarlet have been carefully observed and 
contrasted with the lower values of 
similar colors in the partial shadow of 
trees to right and left. Great courage 
lias been expended in the making of 
this realistic illusion — courage in color, 
composition and execution. It is one of 
those important successes which only 
courage can achieve. The landscape by 
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Rene Menard is one of the most beau- 
tiful I have ever seen. The mood of 
nature is as usual enforced by the figures, 
but not this time with suggestions of 
classical poetry. Here we stand breath- 
less with the loveliness and the stillness 
of the scene before us, a wild, exquisite 
mountain lake at the wild exquisite hour 
of sundown. The last gleam of autumn 



against the silver green of the lake. The 
silence is audible in the crackling of the 
scorched wood, in the lap-lapping of the 
lake water upon the lonely shore. From 
this lyric landscape, speaking so elo- 
quently, so intimately to the spirit, it 
was with deep reluctance that I moved 
away. 

English painting is fairly well rep- 
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daylight has flushed the snowy peaks 
and the serene sky, but the lower hills 
descending steeply to the water's edge 
are in all but complete shadow, only a 
few sunward slopes bronzed by the after- 
glow. On the sedgy foreground beneath 
the shelter of a rock, three tired gypsies, 
wrapped in blankets, are preparing for 
the night. Two of them are already 
curled up near the fire. The third 
crouching watches the blaze, a lean arm 
outstretched. The smokes rises violet 



resented by Lavery and Brangwyn. 
Lavery's portrait of a beautiful, though 
rather negative, young woman in a pink 
evening gown with black ribbons, bears 
the stamp of Whistler's influence. The 
cracked canvas, the smooth, thick im- 
pasto, the knowledge of discreet color 
values and distinguished color harmonies, 
are all reminders of the great American's 
last period. By that remarkable and 
unique painter, Frank Brangwyn, there 
are two delightful pictures. In the one 
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presented to the gallery by Prince 
Giovanelli the subject is prosaic, if in- 
deed it can be said to have a subject 
at all. So far as this picture represents 
anything — two men, one in a shirt as 
red as a maple leaf, the other his bronze 
skin bared to the waist, are carrying a 
crate of oranges and melons. Behind 
them there is a suggestion of evening 
landscape with great cloud masses over- 
head. But such background is merely 
the pretext for the desired color-chord, 
blue-green and vermilion. The pigment 
is brushed with a gusto befitting the lus- 
ciousness of the colors and the obvious 
enthusiasm of the color mood. One is 
tempted to wonder, however, whether in 
such paintings as this Brangwyn is not 
trying to deny the representative func- 
tion of painting altogether and assert 
the supremacy of decoration. The other 
picture was painted many years before 
and is interesting, not merely for its 
remarkable color, but for its revelation 
of dramatic powers that in later years 
the artist has not seen fit to develop. It 
is entitled St. Simeon Stylites, but to me 
it recalled Kipling's most vivid stories 
and sketches of India. On the top of a 
tower, just as the dawn in fiery light 
bursts over the mountains, a dying Hindu 
receives the last wafer from a terrible 
priest. The city deep below, still steeped 
in the shadows of night, the lamps still 
burning in the houses, shimmers like an 
opal in the first flush of the dawning. 
Opalescent, too, is the fiery gleam on the 
gray-blue waters of a little lake that 
catches the lurid reflection of the fierce 
passionate sunrise. Before this canvas 
I forgot that I was in Venice and that 
all was well. I regret to say there are 
no American pictures in this gallery that 
can hold their own with the works noted 
above. There are, however, in the 
Print Rooms excellent impressions of 
etchings by Whistler and Pennell. 

Last summer Venice had one of the 
Triennial Expositions of International 
Painting. Again to my chagrin I found 
no American pictures. The Spaniards, 
too, were absent, and the British Pavilion 
a disappointment. The Germans were 
for the most part offensive and the 



Italians, if anything, worse, with a few 
distinguished exceptions. The French 
Building was devoted to four masters, 
Simon, Blanche, Menard and LaTouche. 
These men made the trip across the 
Lagoon to the public gardens well worth 
while. Simon exhibited his "Evening 
Party in the Studio," now one of the 
great treasures of the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh. The glow of the firelight 
from an unseen hearth on the faces, the 
ladies' dresses, the furniture, the walls, 
and their pictures, is astonishing in its 
vraisemblance. The truth of color values 
as affected by this oblique and flickering 
illumination proclaims the real greatness 
of the achievement. Simon's realism is of 
a sound and substantial quality. Menard 
had a room to himself. Upon crossing 
the threshold one dwelt in a Lotus Land 
where all is beauty and there is a great 
calm. In the room of Gaston LaTouche, 
one lingered fascinated by a sprightly 
fancy and color. This clever painter 
was at his best with a dream of fountain 
water flashing in sunset mist, and in a 
fancy dress revel with scarlet-shaded 
candle light on silver and glass, on 
bizarre and operatic costumes. 

Stretched at ease in my gondola on the 
return trip across the Lagoon I watched 
through half-closed eyes the magic of 
the evening light converting Venice into 
Fairyland, and I pondered on the past 
and the future of art and the eternity 
of beauty. It is fitting that there should 
be exhibitions of modern pictures in 
Venice, for it was in Venice four hun- 
dred years ago that modern art was born. 
At the close of the sixteenth century the 
artistic supremacy passed from Italy to 
Spain and the Low Countries, in the 
eighteenth to France and England, in 
the nineteenth to France alone. In the 
twentieth century to whom shall it be- 
long ? 



A portrait of Theodore Duret by 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler has re- 
cently been acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 



